CHAPTER XXIII
TABOOED WORDS
UNABLE to distinguish clearly between words and things, a
savage commonly regards his name as a vital part of himself,
and thinks consequently that he can be injured magically
through it, as well as through his hair, his nails, or other parts
of his body. Hence he is often very cautious about uttering
his own name, or allowing others to do so. Thus among the
Barundi, to the west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, people are
very unwilling to tell their own names or those of their children
to strangers, lest the strangers through knowing the names
might exert magical power over the bearers of the names, and
bring harm down upon them.1 The Bangala of the Upper
Congo think that the eyesight of ghosts is defective, but that
their hearing is very keen. Hence a man's name was never
mentioned while he was fishing, for fear the ghosts might hear
and deflect the fish from his nets and traps.2 Among the
Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia, " a person is not
allowed to speak his own name. This is particularly the case
in the presence of older people. For any one sacrilegiously
to pronounce his name in their presence would be a serious
fault. They might sell him up, make him a slave, or drive
him out of the community, unless his clansmen redeemed
him. ... If you ask a person his name he will turn to another
and ask him to tell you. Nowadays they are getting accus-
tomed to being asked their names by Europeans, who insist
upon a man speaking for himself, but they get out of the
1 H. Meyer, Die Barundi, p. 112.       Congo River," in Journal of the Royal
* J. H. Weeks, " Anthropological    Anthropological Institute, xl. (1910)
Notes on the Bangala of the Upper    p. 372.
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